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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Eepoet  of  the  28th  Annual  Meeting,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 
October  17-19,  1928. 


The  Pennsylvania  librarians  had  a 
most  interesting  convention.  The  wea- 
ther was  perfect,  the  hotel  was  very 
comfortable,  the  ball  room  where  the 
meetings  were  held  was  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  lobby  and  where  the 
exhibits  were  placed.  Altogether,  the 
librarians  had  the  hotel  to  themselves 
almost  as  completely  as  though  it  had 
been  a resort  hotel. 

However,  meeting  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  corner  of  the  state  with 
few  libraries  within  easy  reach,  the  at- 


tendance was  small.  But  the  spirit  was 
fine,  the  program  unusually  good,  the 
hospitality  of  Uniontown  exceptionally 
cordial  and  complete — all  of  this,  added 
to  the  two  afternoons  of  play,  resulted 
in  an  especially  delightful  convention. 

The  P.  L.  A.  was  the  guest  of  the 
Uniontown  Library  Association  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  This  session  was  held 
in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  when 
the  new  Public  Library  was  formally 
dedicated  by  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Godeharles. 
The  Association  was  also  honored  by 
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the  presence  of  the  Governor,  who,  in 
his  address,  spoke  of  the  library  code 
of  1917  as  “one  of  the  most  beneficial 
laws  on  the  statute  books.”  The  presi- 
dent, Miss  Carver,  also  gave  her  address 
(which  is  printed  in  this  issue  of  the 
Note.  Also  the  full  report  of  the  open- 
ing and  the  reception  at  the  library  is 
given  under  the  Uniontown  in  New  Li- 
braries  Opened.)  The  P.  L.  A.  was  glad 
to  have  had  a part  in  the  opening  of  the 
new  library  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  local  library  association  to  the 
full. 

As  there  was  little  business  to  be  trans- 
acted the  two  morning  sessions  could  be 
given  almost  entirely  to  the  programs. 

On  Thursday,  there  were  three  section- 
al meetings.  The  college  section  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dice,  met  in  Parlor 
A and  the  Trustees’  Section,  with  Dr. 
Ettinger  presiding,  in  the  Gallatin  Boom. 
Eeports  of  both  of  these  meetings  are 
given  elsewhere. 

In  the  ball  room.  Miss  Margaret  Jack- 
son  conducted  a very  helpful  round-table 
for  librarians  of  small  libraries.  “Ad- 
ministration of  the  small  library”  was 
the  general  topic.  Miss  Jackson  gave  a 
list  of  “Aids,”  Miss  Caroline  Lauman 
talked  on  “Publicity,”  Miss  Alice  Ster- 
ling on  her  “Hospital  Service,”  Miss 
Jessie  Wilson  on  “Pines  and  overdues. ” 

This  was  followed  by  an  hour  “For 
children’s  librarians,”  led  by  Miss  Elva 
S.  Smith  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh.  Miss  Elizabeth  Nesbit  had 
a paper  on  “Creative  reading — What  is 
it?”  and  Miss  Katharine  Rock  talked 
on  “Some  individual  methods.”  (All 
of  these  talks  are  given  in  this  issue,  or 
as  much  of  them  as  the  Editor’s  persua- 
sive powers  could  induce  the  speakers  to 
write  down). 

After  lunch  Miss  Bascom  began  her 
very  helpful  and  delightful  session  on 
“Current  books.”  This  was  interrupted 
by  the  plans  for  the  afternoon  so  had 
to  be  divided  into  two  sessions  and  finish- 
ed the  next  day. 

Then,  practically  every  one  went  out 
in  cars  furnished  by  the  Chamber  of 


Commerce  to  visit  Albert  Gallatin’s 
home,  “Friendship  Hill,”  17  miles  dis- 
tant on  the  Monongahela  River. 

This  trip  was  a rare  treat.  The  house, 
furnished  much  as  it  had  been  in  Galla- 
tin’s time;  the  view  from  the  bluff;  the 
lawn  where  the  famous  Lafayette  dinner, 
attended  by  over  1,000  people,  had  been 
served;  and  the  room  in  which  he  had 
slept,  kept  as  it  had  been  at  the  time 
and  made  into  a sort  of  Lafayette  shrine; 
the  hospitality  of  the  present  owners; 
the  plans  of  the  Friendship  Hill  Associa- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  Daughters  of  1812 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission to  purchase  the  property  to  be 
held  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  another  national  shrine — all  of  this 
made  an  afternoon  not  to  be  forgotten. 

And  equally  enjoyable  was  the  evening 
lecture  of  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji  on  “The 
India  of  Kipling’s  Jungle  Books  and 
Kim,”  an  explanation  of  some  of  Gan- 
dhi’s philosophy,  and  a plea  that  the 
United  States  might  catch  some  of  In- 
dia’s “being”  and  India  some  of  the 
“doing”  of  the  United  States  for  the 
good  of  each  nation. 

The  Friday  morning’s  session  was 
charged  with  the  timeliness  and  virility 
of  the  subject  in  Dr.  Ellis’  presentation 
of  “Adult  education.”  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  Dr.  Ellis’  most  inter- 
esting talk  will  be  represented  only  by  an 
outline  in  this  report  instead  of  the  full, 
vivid  presentation  of  one  of  the  librar- 
ian’s growing  opportunities.  And  his 
recognition  of  the  library  and  the  librar- 
ians as  the  “final  educators”  met  with 
a hearty  response. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Castle,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion Education,  Department  of  PubHe 
[nstruction,  took  up  the  discussion  of  this 
problem  in  Pennsylvania  and  made  a 
strong  plea  for  graded  reading  courses, 
insisting  those  who  had  left  school  at 
an  early  age  needed  just  such  help  as 
the  A.  L.  A.  is  giving  more  advanced 
students  in  the  Beading  with  a purpose 
course. 

Miss  Anna  MacDonald  carried  on  the 
discussion,  giving  the  library’s  place  in 
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any  plan  for  adult  education  as  that  of 
service.  To  give  this  service,  there  must 
be  a realization  of  the  existing  needs, 
which  are  steadily  proving  larger  than 
was  ever  dreamed;  and  a consideration 
of  ways  and  means  for  meeting  these 
needs,  both  of  individual  students,  and 
of  the  classes  conducted  by  the  various 
agencies  for  adult  study. 

The  trend  of  this  session  was  most 
constructive  in  tone.  Here  was  an  age 
old  problem,  in  a new  dress,  with  an 
added  impetus.  It  left  the  audience  ‘ ‘ on 
the  edges  of  their  chairs”  in  interest, 
thrilled  with  a new  vision,  pondering 
how  to  make  it  a reality. 

Another  delightful  trip  over  the  Laurel 
TT111  Mountain  to  Braddock’s  grave  and 
old  Fort  Necessity  took  up  the  afternoon. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a banquet  and 
a talk  on  some  story  tellers  she  had 
known  with  some  delightful  stories  by 
Mrs.  Euth  Sawyer  Durand. 

The  book  auction  had  some  especially 
interesting  items;  the  exhibit  space  was 
restricted  so  that  many  of  the  usual  ex- 
hibitors were  not  there,  but  the  ones 
exhibiting  were  very  good.  The  poster 
contest  created  much  interest.  The  first 
prize  went  to  the  New  Castle  Public 
Library,  Harrisburg  and  Erie  Public 
Libraries  divided  the  second  prize,  the 
Bethlehem  Public  Library  received  the 
third  and  the  Sharon  Public  Library  was 
given  honorable  mention.  Miss  Kelley 
was  chairman  of  the  judges. 

The  new  demonstration  book  truck 
from  the  State  Library  and  the  book 
ambulance  of  the  Universal  Publishing 
Syndicate  were  in  front  of  the  hotel  each 
day,  the  center  of  much  interest. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  President,  Dr.  Clifford  B. 

Connelly,  librarian,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Allegheny;  Vice-president,  Miss  Alice 
Sterling,  librarian.  Public  Library,  New 
Castle;  Secretary,  Miss  Irma  A,  Watts, 
librarian.  Legislative  Eeference  Bureau, 
Harrisburg;  Treasurer,  Miss  Harriet  T. 
Boot,  librarian.  Public  Library,  Bethle- 
hem. The  nominating  committee  was; 
Mr.  Carroll,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Herbert. 


Pennsylvania  Library  Summer  School 
Association 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library 
Summer  School  Alumni  Association,  was 
held  on  October  19,  1928,  in  conjunction 
with  their  luncheon  during  the  conference 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Miss  Monroe,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President. 

It  was  moved  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read 
and  approved. 

The  nominating  committee  submitted 
the  following  names  as  officers  for  the 
coming  year : 

President — Mrs.  Alice  Cargill 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Gertrude 
E.  Van  Zandt 
Secretary — Miss  Sara  Moot 
Treasurer — Miss  Lottie  Koos 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
secretary  cast  the  ballot  and  these  officers 
be  declared  elected. 

A motion  was  made  and  approved  that 
a letter  be  sent  to  the  members  of  each 
class  during  the  session  and  invite  them 
to  become  members  of  the  Association. 

A motion  was  made  and  approved 
that  a report  of  this  meeting  and  a letter 
of  invitation  be  sent  to  all  alumni  of  the 
summer  school,  who  are  not  members, 
asking  them  to  join  the  association. 

The  following  new  members  joined  the 
association  at  this  meeting: 

Miss  Johan  Davey,  Mrs.  Goldie  J.  May- 
nard and  E.  L.  Emerick. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 
Ealph  L.  Emerick, 

Secretary  Pro  tern 


NOTE'.  The  report  of  the  Trustees’  Section 
with  papers  will  be  given  in  the  January  Library 
Notes,  which  will  be  a trustee’s  number. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

October,  1928 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  October 


7.  1927  $886.35 

From  dues  413.00 


$1299.35 

Disbursements 

Expenses  of  1927  Con- 
ference   $341.00 

A.  L.  A.  Chapter  dues  ....  49.05 

Postage  9.00 

Stationery  & forms  16.75 

Typing  5.25 

Expenses  of  Mr.  Bliss  to 

Uniontown  27.50 

Expenses  of  Miss  True  to 

A.  L.  A.  Conference  ....  80.94 

Balance  on  hand  769.86 


$1299.35 


Scholarship  Fund 


Receipts 

On  deposit  October  7,  1927  $106.21 


From  Exhibits  331.50 

From  Book  Auction  94.00 

Interest  11.02 


$542.73 

Disbursements 

Three  Scholarships  at 

$75.00  each  (1928)  $225.00 

Balance  on  hand  317.73 


$542.73 


Investment  Account. 

Receipts 

On  deposit  October  7,  1927  $ 42.73 


Handbooks  sold  3.30 

Interest  1.35 


$ 47.38 

Disbursements 

No  expenses  

Balance  on  hand  $ 47.38 


$ 47.38 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Alice  Willigeeod, 
Treasurer. 


Correct 

F.  M.  Samuel, 
Auditor. 


Report  of  the  College  and  University 
Library  Section 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  and 
University  Library  Section  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Libraiy  Association  was  held  in 
the  Lynn  Room  of  the  White  Swan  Hotel 
at  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  October  18,  1928.  The 
meeting  was  very  informal  and  while 
only  about  eighteen  persons  were  present, 
those  appearing  on  the  program  offered 
such  interesting  and  helpful  papers  that 
it  was  conceded  to  be  a successful  and 
stimulating  conference. 

Mrs.  Blanche  K.  S.  Wappat,  Librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
discussed  “Charging  Systems  for  College 
and  University  Libraries.’’  Mrs.  Wap- 
pat in  preparing  this  paper  used  A Sur- 
vey of  Libraries  in  the  U.  S.,  published 
by  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  also  had  access  to  the  original  ques- 
tionnaires on  file  in  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association  office.  She  said,  in  part, 
‘ ‘ Since  lending  books  and  then  getting 
them  back  again  is  of  the  very  founda- 
tion of  college  library  service,  the  libra- 
rian must  feel  it  his  duty  to  adopt  the 
fairest,  most  efticient  system  possible.  ’ ’ 
She  described  the  six  methods  used  by 
college  libraries  in  lending  work,  and  then 
analyzed  the  systems  used  by  eight  college 
and  university  libraries  of  various  sizes. 
Differences  in  practice  were  discussed 
and  cumbersome  or  over-elaborate  details 
were  criticized.  ‘ ‘ Can  we  attempt  to 
outline  the  ideal  charging  system?  It 
might  seem  that  its  minimum  require- 
ments would  be : 

1.  Either  a registration  file,  or  a 
borrowers  ’ file  of  cards  kept  in 
the  library. 

2.  A double  entry  system — the  li- 
brary to  select  the  variation  desir- 
ed of — 

Book-borrower 
Book-time,  or 
Time-borrower 

3.  Renewals  counted  in  circulation 
and  received  by  mail  or  telephone. 

4.  “Date  due’’  used,  as  being  clear- 
er to  borrower.  ’ ’ 
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Mrs.  Wappat  concluded  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  knowing  the  rules 
of  and  reasons  for,  all  of  the  existing 
lending  systems,  in  order  that  a wise 
choice  may  be  made  for  each  type  of 
college  library. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Arnett,  Librarian  of  West 
Virginia  University,  spoke  on  the  “Co- 
operation of  Libraries  in  Buying  and 
Lending  Books.  ’ ’ Such  cooperation,  he 
believes,  is  not  practiced  at  present  as 
extensively  as  it  might  be  and  not  to 
the  extent  it  will  be  practiced  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  reasons  for  this,  he  explains, 
are — ‘ ‘ First,  most  of  the  libraries  of 
the  county  have  not  attained  the  stage 
of  development,  and  size,  when  they 
can  devote  part  of  their  funds  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  expensive,  seldom-used  jour- 
nal or  book;  especially  when  the  publica- 
tion is  in  a foreign  language.  They  do  not 
have  sufficient  funds  even  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  their  respective  com- 
munities or  institutions.  Second,  there  is 
no  active  agency,  or  authority,  directing 
and  guiding  libraries  of  certain  areas, 
or  sections  of  the  country  for  better 
cooperative  service.  Third,  the  large 
libraries  are  usually  willing  to  lend  to 
the  small,  books  and  volumes  of  period- 
icals not  in  use.  So  regardless  of  dis- 
tance, the  smaller  libraries,  instead  of 
forming  some  kind  of  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  their  unusual 
wants,  continue  to  depend  upon  the  few 
large  libraries.”  Although  little  def- 
inite information  seems  to  be  obtain- 
able, Mr.  Arnett  outlined  the  results  of 
his  investigation  as  to  what  is  actually 
being  done  by  librarians  in  several  of 
the  larger  cities.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  the  problem  is  not  a new  one,  it  is 
becoming  a more  pronoimced  one  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  number  of  libraries 
wanting  material  for  research  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  last  few  years 
and  there  will  be  stOl  other  increases, 
not  only  here  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  Canada,  England,  Australia,  China 
and  other  countries  ....  “One  of 
the  preliminaries  for  effective  cooperation 
of  the  libraries  of  a city,  state  or  section 


is  a survey  of  resources,  especially  of 
such  publications  as  might  be  wanted  by 
research  workers  in  any  one  of  the  groups. 
Then  at  the  same  time,  a list  of  some 
of  the  important  publications  that  should 
be  available  within  the  group  ought  to  be 
compiled  ....  Any  movement  for 
cooperation,  involving  the  country  as  a 
whole,  would  have  to  be  started  by  the 
library  profession.  Such  a movement 
could  be  initiated  by  a committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association  with  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  librarians  of 
different  sections  of  the  country  . . . 

If  the  libraries  of  definite  areas  can 
formulate  plans,  for  active  participation 
in  purchase  and  exchange,  satisfactory  to 
those  concerned,  they  will  become  in  the 
course  of  time  more  independent  of  the 
few  large  libraries;  relieve  the  few  large 
libraries  of  the  burden  of  so  many  re- 
quests for  research  material,  and  conserve 
their  funds  to  good  advantage.” 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Gould,  Managing 
Editor  of  Scholastic,  spoke  on  “The 
College  Library  and  the  Alumni”  and 
the  following  abstract  barely  suggests 
the  understanding  and  inspiriting  address 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  those 
present : 

In  the  current  agitation  about  the  de- 
cadence of  our  national  culture,  we  are 
liable  to  forget  that  the  college  graduates 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  literate 
public  for  the  best  books.  College  li- 
braries have  not  realized  to  the  full  their 
opportunities  for  maintaining  contacts 
with  this  important  part  of  their  con- 
stituency. They  must  begin  with  the 
undergraduate  if  they  would  cultivate  in 
the  alumni  body  a spontaneous  apprecia- 
tion of  good  literature.  ‘ ‘ Browsing 
rooms  ’ ’ for  voluntary  reading,  elemen- 
tary courses  in  library  mechanics,  etc., 
would  help  to  create  such  interest  among 
students. 

To  reach  alumni,  projects  like  the  fol- 
lowing are  suggested : 

(1)  A mail  lending  service  for  gener- 
al books  to  responsible  graduates.^ 

(2)  An  exchange  card  system  entit- 
ling graduates  to  the  privileges  of' 
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other  college  libraries  in  their  own 
communities. 

(3)  “Alumni  shelves”  containing 
publications  by  graduates  who  are 
authors. 

(4)  Supplying  material  for  a regular 
page  of  book  chat,  brief  reviews, 
cultural  propaganda,  etc.,  in  the 
alumni  weekly  or  monthly. 

(5)  Most  important,  the  establish- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  facul-- 
ty  and  alumni  organization,  of  “a- 
lumni  reading  lists  ’ ’ recommend- 
ing, with  bibliographical  data  and 
critical  evaluations,  the  best  books 
of  recent  years  in  various  fields  of 
learning.  That  alumni  are  eager 
for  such  service  is  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  several  colleges. 
They  want  a chance  to  ‘ ‘ keep  their 
knowledge  up  to  date.”  Through 
such  means,  the  college  librarians 
may  become  leaders  in  an  intellec- 
tual renaissance  among  college  grad 
nates. 

A short  business  session  was  held  dur- 
ing which  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shaw,  Librarian 
of  Swarthmore  College,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  College  and  University  Sec- 
tion for  the  year  1928-29. 

.1.  Howard  Dice, 
Chairman. 


Report  of  the  P.  L.  A.  Delegate  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Council  Meeting, 

West  Baden.  Indiana,  May  28  29,  1928.* 

The  first  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  West  Baden,  in  May, 
1928,  was  held  Monday  mo'^ning.  May  28, 
with  President  Carl  B.  Iioden  presiding. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  presented 
two  statements  on : 

1.  What  constitutes  effective 
school  library  service. 

2.  The  model  high  school  li- 
brary. 

*.VOrK:  I-'or  full  report  see  the  I’roeeedlncs 

of  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference,  1!)28.  Miss  True 
made  a full  report,  only  a part  of  which  ia 
printed  for  lack  of  space. 


These  statements,  from  the  School  Li- 
brary Yearbook  No.  2,  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Committee  in  the  form  of  broad 
sides  for  general  distribution. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
that  attention  seems  to  be  focusing  upon 
teachers’  colleges  and  normal  schools; 
that  the  survey  of  library  courses  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Lucile  Fargo  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Board  of  Education  for  Librar- 
ianship  undoubtedly  has  stimulated  activ- 
ities among  these  intitutions.  Miss  Fargo 
herself,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
stated  that  these  broadsides  are  intended 
simply  as  a piece  of  publicity  to  catch 
the  ej'e  of  school  officials  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  school  libraries. 

After  some  slight  changes  in  the  word- 
ing, both  statements  were  adopted  as 
follows : 

What  Constitutes  Effective  School 
Thkrary  Service. 

The  American  Library  Association  be- 
lieves that  a school  library  is  an  essential 
of  the  modern  school,  and  that  expert 
librarianship  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  effective  school  library  service. 

The  effective  school  librarian  is  one 
who  stimulates  in  boys  and  girls  a whole- 
some curiousity  about  books,  and  a desire 
to  possess  books;  who  helps  to  develop 
correct  reading  tastes,  and  encourages 
reading  for  pleasure  and  profit;  w’ho  pro- 
vides for  pupils  systematic  instruction 
in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  and 
for  teachers  and  administrators  intelli- 
gent professional  service ; who  makes  the 
library  a center  for  the  socialized  activi- 
ties of  the  school. 

Expert  school  librarianship  presupposes 
professional  preparation  including  college 
graduation,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the 
com[)letion  of  (1)  at  least  a year  of  work 
in  an  accredited  library  school,  or  (2) 
an  accredited  school  library  science  cur- 
riculum of  not  less  than  16  semester 
hours.  It  also  includes  sufficient  courses 
in  education,  or  their  equivalent  in  teach 
ing  e.xperience,  to  provide  the  uecessarj 
educational  background. 
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School  administrators  desiring  effective 
school  library  service  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  consult  with  the  local  library 
or  the  state  library  extension  agency  as 
to  the  best  methods  for  securing  it.  They 
should  provide  in  their  budgets  for  sal- 
aries comparable  to  those  paid  for  expert 
service  in  other  departments  of  the  school. 
They  should  make  generous  provision  in 
pupil  programs  for  the  use  of  the  library, 
and  whenever  possible,  should  arrange  the 
schedule  of  the  librarian  so  that  she  may 
give  her  entire  time  to  the  library,  un- 
hampered by  other  school  tasks.  Only 
so  can  the  library  be  made  a vital  and 
active  educational  agency. 

If  the  demand  for  expert  school  librar- 
ianship  is  to  be  adequately  met,  it  is 
evident  that  training  must  be  provided 
in  colleges,  universities  and  teachers  ’ 
colleges,  which  may  offer  special  courses, 
as  well  as  in  the  regularly  accredited 
library  schools.  In  establishing  the  cur- 
riculum it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  suitable  standards  be  required.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Library 
Association  that  standards  lower  than 
those  set  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

The  American  Library  Association, 
86  East  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Model  High  School  Library  Has 

A reading  room  near  the  study  hall 
which  has  a minimum  seating  capacity 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  school ’s  enrollment. 

Conference  Lecture  rooms. 

A Librarian ’s  work-room  with  running 
water. 

Standard  equipment  including  adjusta- 
ble shelving,  comfortable  tables  and 
chairs,  filing  and  display  cases,  a maga- 
zine case  and  bulletin  boards. 

A book  collection  approximating  six 
books  per  pupil,  and  providing; 

Books  for  ready  reference. 

Books  correlating  with  classroom 
work. 

Books  and  magazines  for  the  lei- 
sure hour  at  home  and  at  school. 


Employs 

For  the  large  school-. 

A full-time  librarian  who  is  a college 
graduate  and  has  completed  at  least  one 
year  in  an  accredited  library  school,  and, 

A full-time  professional  assistant  to 
the  librarian  for  every  1,000  students. 

And  clerical  and  page  service. 

For  the  small  school  {enrollment  200 
or  less)  : 

A full-time  librarian  with  qualifica- 
tions as  above,  or 

A part-time  librarian  who  is  a college 
graduate  and  has  completed  an  accredited 
library  science  curriculum  of  at  least  16 
semester  hours,  who  divides  her  time 
between  the  school  and  the  public  library 
or  between  school  library  work  and  teach- 
ing, and  devotes  at  least  half  of  each 
school  day  to  school  library  service. 

And  some  student  assistance. 

Expends 

For  boohs: 

A liberal  sum  for  initial  collection. 

And  subsequently,  $1.00  a year  per 
pupil  enrolled. 

For  library  salaries,  amounts  equal  to 
those  paid  teachers  with  equivalent  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience. 

Provides 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of 
books  and  libraries. 

An  opportunity  for  each  pupil  to  use 
the  library  for  reference  and  general 
reading. 

Intelligent  service  tc  the  classroom 
teacher. 

A center  for  socialized  activities. 

Stimulates 

The  use  of  the  public  library. 

The  desire  to  possess  books. 

Habits  of  independent  investigation. 

Reading  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  development  of  discriminating 
tastes  for  reading. 

HAS  YOUR  SCHOOL  A MODEL 
LIBRARY?  .... 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Council, 
Tuesday  evening.  May  29,  a motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  that  Dr. 
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Tietse  Pieter  Sevensma  be  nominated  as 
the  first  corresponding  member  of  the 

A.  L.  A. 

It  was  explained  by  Mr.  Meyer  that 
Dr.  Sevensma  is  Librarian  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  well  as  Librarian  of  both 
the  Public  and  University  Libraries  of 
Amsterdam.  As  he  is  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Dutch  Library  Associa- 
tion and  an  editor  of  note,  it  seemed  most 
fitting  that  he  be  given  this  nomination. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Mary  A.  True 

PAPERS  GIVEN  AT  THE  P.  L.  A. 

Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh. 
by 

Eleanor  Carver, 

President  of  the  P.  L.  A.,  Public  Library, 

Sharon. 

Long,  long  ago  a band  of  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  perceived  in  the 
distance  a figure  approaching,  whom  they 
recognized  as  their  brother  and  exclaim- 
ed, “Behold,  this  dreamer  cometli.” 

Not  as  long  ago,  in  point  of  time, 
a band  of  dreamers,  sturdy  pilgrims, 
gather  together  the  books  they  had 
brought  to  the  land  of  promise  and 
started  what  is  perhaps  the  oldest  library 
in  these  United  States,  and  from  this 
library  grew  our  first  great  university. 

Still  nearer  our  time  yet  another  group 
of  dreamers,  four  this  time,  gathered 
together  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
librarj-  association  and  from  this  begin- 
ning has  grown  our  A.  L.  A.  On  and  on 
has  gone  the  movement  until  now  the 
United  States  stands  foremost  in  library 
science  and  is  one  of  the  great  motive 
powers  in  the  entente  cordiale  of  inter- 
national relationships.  The  constructive 
dreamer  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  progress  of  the 
world.  It  makes  us  stop  and  wonder  of 
what  stuff  are  dreams  made. 

All  librarians  are  visionary — dreaming, 
planning,  scheming,  using  every  endeav- 
or to  carry  the  books  from  Ghent  to  Aix. 


What  has  all  this  brought  about  during 
the  past  year? 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  which 
has  come  for  all  libraries  is  the  marked 
increase  in  the  use  made  of  libraries. 
Almost  without  exception,  libraries  are 
reporting  themselves  swamped  by  the 
work  that  comes  in.  The  quality  of  read- 
ing has  certainly  improved.  A book 
salesman  tells  of  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence during  the  last  ten  years  and  the 
effect  on  the  book  trade  in  the  increased 
sales.  This  is  most  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. 

Right  liere  let  me  stress  the  point 
that  every  opportunity  for  publicity 
should  be  turned  to  account,  that  the 
public  should  be  made  to  realize  its 
great  responsibility,  to  understand  the 
need  of  funds  and  be  ready  to  support 
the  library  accordingly.  If  the  libraries 
are  to  meet  the  demand  for  service,  the 
funds,  equipment,  staff,  salaries,  all  must 
increase  in  like  proportion.  No  endow- 
ment of  some  benefactor,  although  en- 
dowed libraries  are  wonderful;  no  appro- 
priation from  council,  nor  the  school 
board,  although  they  are  splendid,  can 
take  the  place  of  a tax  basis  for  the 
support  of  the  library — a tax  of  a mill 
on  the  city  valuation,  then  as  the  city 
grows  the  income  grows  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand  for  library  service.  An- 
other marked  development  is  the  demand 
for  books  that  is  coming  from  smaller 
towns  and  distinctly  rural  regions.  Peo- 
ple on  the  farm  want  books  just  as  much 
as  people  in  the  towns.  The  schools  are 
awakening  to  the  definite  need  of  books 
from  the  primary  grade  up.  One  primary 
teacher  tells  that  she  was  never  able  to 
pass  all  her  first  grade  until  they  had 
books  from  the  County  Library.  Since 
that,  the  children  have  been  reading, 
with  the  result  that  each  of  the  three 
years  they  have  had  the  County  Library, 
her  whole  grade  has  passed. 

Why  not  consider  the  support  of  the 
County  Library  in  the  same  way  as  the 
City  Library  ? 

Let  the  State  budget  increase  the  funds 
of  the  Extension  Division  to  meet  the 
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educational  propaganda  necessary  to  have 
the  people  in  all  corners  of  this  great 
state  of  ours  realize  that 

“ ....  books  we  know, 

Are  a substantial  world,  both 
pure  and  good.  ’ ’ 

When  we  think  of  new  libraries  opened 
in  the  past  year,  my  mind  goes  back  at 
once  to  the  Hoyt  Library  at  Kingston, 
which  was  opened  January  1,  1928,  and 
was  the  first  library  to  which  I ever  sent 
a word  of  greeting  and  a welcome  into 
the  fold  of  the  P.  L.  A. — a sort  of  eldest 
child — to  be  always  a source  of  pride,  I 
know. 

There  are  three  outstanding  library 
buildings  which  have  been  completed, 
or,  in  the  process  of  building  this  year — 
Susquehanna  University  at  Selinsgrove; 
the  new  B.  P.  Jones  Memorial  Library 
building  at  Aliquippa,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Horne;  and  the  gift  of  Mr.  Laughlin  to 
Ambridge.  Several  new  libraries  have  been 
started — the  Tri-boroughs  of  Arnold, 
New  Kensington,  Parnassus;  Browns- 
ville, Latrobe  which  is  just  over  a year 
old,  and  a number  of  small  beginnings; 
to  say  nothing  of  Uniontown,  the  young- 
est member  of  the  P.  L.  A.  Family  and 
excepting  my  very  precious  own,  my 
best  beloved. 

It  is  tremendously  interesting  to  me 
and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you, 
that  some  dreamer  or  dreamers  coming 
out  of  the  distance  brought  the  vision 
splendid  of  a library  for  Uniontown,  and 
we,  tonight,  see  the  fruition  of  that 
dream. 

I am  sure  you  realize  how  greatly  we 
congratulate  you,  how  cordially  we  bid 
you  welcome  to  the  P.  L.  A.  and  how 
much  we  trust  the  distant  visions  will 
keep  coming  closer,  clearer,  more  distinct. 

Sometimes  it  is  so  quiet  all  around 
and  the  vision  so  slow  taking  form,  that 
one  wonders,  takes  count,  and  then  sud- 
denly realizes  what  seemed  a shadow  has 
shape  and  substance — a dream  come  true. 


LIST  OF  AIDS 

Some  of  many  possible  aids  to  service 


Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  Kingston,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  her  talk  on  Administrative 
problems. 

News  of  the  Field 

Pennsylvania  Library  Notes,  State  Li- 
brary, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

N.  F.  Libraries,  N.  Y.  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  $.25  year. 

Wilson  Bulletin,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  958 
University  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Free. 
Gaylord  Triangle,  Gaylord  Bros.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Free. 

Library  Journal,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
$5.00  year. 

Libraries,  316  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago 
$3.00  year. 

Authoritative  Booklists 

(some  annotated) 

Pa.  Dept.  Public  Instruction,  Courses  of 
study,  Harrisburg. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog  1926  A.  L.  A.,  $6.00 
A.  L.  A.  BooMist  boohs  1927  A.  L.  A., 
$.45 

A.  L.  A.  BooMist  A.  L.  A.,  $2.00  year. 
Buying  list  for  small  libraries,  1925,  A. 
L.  A.,  $.75 

Booh  Review  Digest,  Wilson,  Service. 
Standard  Catalog  Bi-Monthly,  Wilson, 
$1.00  year. 

Publishers  Weehly,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 

City,  $1.00  trial  (18  nos.) 

Boohs  For  All,  Providence,  R.  I.  Public 
Library,  $.15  year. 

Cleveland  Open  Shelf,  Public  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Indiana  Library  Occurent,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Quarterly  BooMist,  Pratt  Inst.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
431  W.  ll'^th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Atlantic  Boohshelf,  8 Arlington  St., 
Boston,  $1.00  year. 

Aids  to  Service 

Circulation  Worh  in  Public  Libraries, 
— Flexner,  A.  L.  A.,  $2.50 
Subject  Readings  for  the  Information 
File — Wilson,  $1.25 


in  the  smaller  libraries  mentioned  by  Picture  Collection — Wilson,  $.90 
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Care  and  Binding  of  Boole  and  Magazines 
—A.  L.  A.,  $.50 

Fob  Teaching  the  Use  of  the  Library 
Library  Key — Zaidee  Brown,  Wilson,  $.70 
Guide  to  the  Use  of  Libraries — abridged 
— Hutchins  and  others,  Wilson,  $.50 
Scripture  E.  &.  M.  B.  Greer,  Wilson,  $.60 
Find  It  Yourself,  Wilson,  $.60 
Teachers  Manual,  Wilson,  $.60 


PUBLICITY 
A Discussion 
by 

Caroline  Lauman,  SewicMey. 

In  a recent  Publisher’s  Weekly,  Louis 
Bromfield  talks  about  the  “It”  in  books 
— the  “ It  ” that  makes  them  sell.  There 
is  an  “ It  ” to  be  sought  in  publicity  to 
get  it  across.  Maybe  some  of  you  can 
tell  us  what  “It”  is. 

Publicity  should  not  be  used  unless 
it  may  be  backed  with  service.  Exagger- 
ation does  not  produce  permanent  results. 
The  old  slogan  “We  are  advertised  by 
our  loving  friends”  holds  particularly 
in  the  case  of  an  established  institution 
like  the  library.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  our  friends  are  informed,  which 
means  to  make  our  resources  known  to 
the  public  in  an  acceptal)le  way. 

We  cannot  urge  people  to  use  the  li- 
brary in  so  many  words : publicity  must 

be  indirect.  We  must  have  something  to 
give  that  the  public  wants,  like  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
over  the  radio. 

Local  publications  are  an  excellent 
medium  for  many  items.  The  Sewickley 
Herald  is  published  every  Friday.  The 
reporter  calls  at  the  library  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  for  the  library  notes. 
Naturally  the  most  important  item  is  al- 
ways the  new  additions. 

Following  is  a list  of  suggested  items 
for  the  local  paper,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  importance. 

1.  Lists  of  new  books.  Non-fiction  is 
annotated  as  are  the  important  ju- 
veniles; fiction  is  never  featured, 
merely  listed. 

2.  Report  of  the  library. 


3.  Reading  with  a purpose  courses; 
A.  L.  A.  releases  given  to  the  press. 

4.  Extracts  of  interest  gathered  from 
library  publications  or  heard  at  li- 
brary meetings. 

5.  List  of  books  on  timely  subjects. 

6.  List  of  books  for  the  home. 

7.  Vacation  announcements  of  travel 
folders  and  j)amphlets — all  find  in- 
terested readers. 

Articles  in  current  periodicals  often 
bring  readers  to  the  library;  abstracts 
of  books  as  Mr.  Brown  suggested,  as  are 
to  be  found  on  book  jackets,  are  good; 
an  invitation  to  the  public  to  attend  staff 
meetings  when  the  books  just  added  to 
the  library  are  reviewed,  although  this 
may  be  difficult  to  arrange  in  a small  li- 
brary. 

The  A.  L.  A.  publication  entitled  Why 
We  Need  a Public  Library  is  a clip  sheet 
for  newspaper  publicity.  It  contains 
much  the  established  library  may  use,  as 
well  as  the  newly  created  one. 

The  greatest  “hit”  may  be  made 
through  instruction  to  the  schools.  The 
Sewickley  Library  gives  a course  of  five 
lessons  to  the  Freshman  English  class  in 
the  use  of  liooks  and  libraries;  those 
125  students  go  home  and  talk  about  it. 
That  is  making  a good  contact. 

Another  telling  contact  is  through  the 
local  clubs.  Last  year,  a talk  on  chil- 
dren ’s  books  was  giv'en  to  the  Sewickley 
Valley  Women’s  Club.  The  effect  was 
noticed,  especially  at  Christmas  when  the 
members  of  the  club  came  to  ask  for 
suggestions  for  gifts.  And  the  published 
notice  of  this  talk  reported  in  a Pitts- 
burgh paper,  brought  a phone  call  from 
another  town,  asking  that  a similar  talk 
be  given  there.  The  woman  calling  did 
not  know  the  speaker  or  the  library.  She 
took  a chance : she  was  interested  in  the 

subject. 

Fines,  Overdues,  etc. 

Excer{)ts  from  talk  by 
Jessie  M.  Wilson,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Fines,  overdues  and  messenger  service 
was  discussed  by  Jessie  Wilson  of  North- 
umberland. She  said  there  could  be  no 
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unbreakable  rule,  as  the  object  of  fines 
was  to  insure  the  return  of  books  and 
hold  the  reader  at  the  same  time;  to  in- 
still in  the  child  a habit  of  promptness 
and  a sense  of  responsibility  for  public 
property.  So  she  does  much  personal 
work  to  accomplish  the  above  results. 

However,  it  isn’t  all  personal  for  she 
sends  the  1st  overdue  notice  on  the  2nd 
day  after  the  book  is  due,  the  2nd  over- 
due notice  is  sent  one  week  later,  then  a 
messenger  goes  one  week  later;  prefer- 
ably a library  assistant  since  she  knows 
the  person  and  the  book. 

She  stressed  most  emphatically  the 
need  of  recovering  the  books  but  to  en- 
deavor never  to  lose  a reader.  It  is  usu- 
ally better  to  lose  a book  and  its  fine 
rather  than  a reader  and  good  will. 


Hospital  Service 

Alice  M.  Sterling,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

When  the  proposal  was  made  to  the 
trustees  of  the  New  Castle  Free  Public 
Library  to  inaugurate  library  service  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  as  an  experiment 
they  agreed  to  try  it  if  the  hospital 
wished  it.  The  hospital  trustees  left  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  hospital  su- 
perintendent for  decision.  So  the  hos- 
pital superintendent  and  the  librarian 
together  planned  the  hospital  library. 
The  hospital  built  a bookcase  with  glass 
doors  in  one  of  its  corridors.  The  library 
furnished  a book  truck,  books,  charging 
tray,  dating  stamp  and  a librarian. 

An  effort  is  always  made  to  choose 
cheerful  and  amusing  stories,  books  with 
good  print  and  light  in  weight.  Mys- 
tery stories  are  much  in  demand.  Any 
book  asked  for  which  is  not  in  the  hos- 
pital library  is  brought  from  the  main 
library.  The  collection  is  changed  as 
often  as  it  seems  to  grow  stale,  usually 
bi-monthly. 

Not  every  one  in  the  staff  can  do  this 
work.  Some  are  too  susceptible  to  the 
sights  and  sounds  and  odors.  But  there 
are  those  who  can  do  it  with  interest 
and  sympathy. 


The  circulation  is  not  large;  the  losses 
in  books  are  larger  tlian  from  any  other 
department  of  the  public  library;  and 
the  work  may  not  pay  from  an  efficiency 
standpoint,  but  in  social  and  spiritual 
values,  both  to  the  patient  and  the  li- 
brary worker,  the  hospital  library  pays 
large  dividends. 


Creative  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls 

by 

Elizabeth  Nesbitt, 

State  Teachers  College  Library,  Clarion. 

Before  we  decide  just  what  we,  as 
children’s  librarians,  are  aiming  to  do, 
when  we  speak  of  leading  boys  and  girls 
into  creative  reading,  it  would  seem  that 
we  must  ascertain  definitely  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  creative  reading. 
It  appears  to  me  that  first  of  all,  we 
mean  selective  reading.  It  is  impossible 
for  anyone  of  us  to  read  everything  pub- 
lished, and  if  it  were  possible,  highly 
undesirable.  We  must  be  able  to  choose 
first,  those  books  which  meet  and  help 
to  develop  our  own  tastes  and  interests, 
and  secondly,  those  which  broaden  our 
interests,  which  take  us  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  our  own  experiences. 

Secondly,  I believe  creative  reading 
means  reading  which  is  thought  provok- 
ing, which  will  lead  to  creative  thought, 
and  which  will  lead  away  from  conform- 
ity of  thought  and  action. 

In  the  third  place,  it  means  reading 
which  will  help  us  to  identify  ourselves 
with  what  is  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
in  art,  in  music,  in  nature;  which  so  fills 
our  memories  witli  descriptive  phrases, 
with  rich  imagery,  that  everything  we 
see  or  hear  becomes  more  lovely  because 
some  one  before  us  has  appreciated  it. 
The  ability  to  enrich  our  own  thought 
concepts,  to  vivify  our  own  power  of  ob- 
servation through  our  reading  is  one  of 
the  finest  results  of  creative  reading. 

Remembering  then,  that  the  child  is 
the  heir  of  the  universe,  care  must  be 
taken  by  children’s  librarians  as  regards 
the  material  with  which  they  surround 
tlieir  borrowers.  Mr.  Quiller-Coueli,  in 
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his  very  interesting  book  On  the  Art  of 
Reading,  has  a chapter  which  he  calls, 
‘ ‘ Apprehension  versus  Comprehension.  ’ ’ 
In  it  he  quotes  Emerson  in  the  following 
passage : 

“It  is  remarkable  that  involuntarily 
we  always  read  as  superior  beings.  Uni- 
versal history,  the  poets,  the  romancers, 
do  not  in  their  stateliest  pictures  any- 
wliere  make  us  feel  that  we  intrude,  that 
this  is  for  better  men;  but,  rather  is  it 
true  that  in  their  grandest  strokes  we 
feel  most  at  home.  All  that  Shakespeare 
says  of  the  king,  yonder  slip  of  a boy 
that  reads  in  the  corner  feels  to  be  true 
of  himself.” 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  goes  on  to  say  that 
between  the  two  mysteries  of  a harmon- 
ious universe  and  the  inward  soul  are 
granted  to  live  among  us  certain  men 
whose  minds  and  souls  throw  out  fila- 
ments more  delicate  than  ours,  vibrating 
to  far  messages  which  they  bring  home 
to  report  them  to  us;  and  these  men 
we  call  prophets,  poets,  artists,  and  when 
they  write  it,  we  call  their  report  litera- 
ture. But  it  is  by  the  spark  in  us  that 
we  read  it.  And  not  all  the  fire  of  God 
that  was  in  Shakespeare  can  dare  to 
patronize  the  little  spark  that  is  in  me. 

To  nurse  that  spark,  common  to  the 
sage,  the  king,  the  poorest  child,  to 
educate  it,  to  recognize  that  it  is 
divine,  yet  tender,  easily  tired,  easily 
quenched  under  piles  of  book  learning, 
to  mother  it,  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  art  of  reading. 

All  great  literature  is  gentle  toward 
the  spirit  which  learns  olf  it.  It 
teaches  by  apprehension,  not  by  com- 
prehension. Literature  understands  man 
and  of  what  he  is  capable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  passages 
from  Mr.  Quiller-Couch ’s  book  strike 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  subject.  If 
Emerson ’s  statement  holds  good,  that 
what  Shakespeare  says  of  the  king, 
the  boy  who  reads  holds  to  be  true 
of  himself,  it  is  easily  seen  how  im- 
portant the  content  of  that  boy’s  read- 
ing becomes.  By  it,  his  character  will 
be  more  or  less  molded,  his  ideals 


formed.  If  he  becomes  in  his  mind 
the  character  about  whom  he  is  read- 
ing, if  what  he  reads  of  that  person, 
he  feels  to  be  true  of  himself,  what 
a responsibility  is  laid  upon  those  who 
direct  his  reading. 

What  the  librarian  first  tries  to  do 
is  to  instill  the  reading  habit.  Her 
motto  for  them  should  be  “Read, 
read,  read.  ’ ’ And  yet,  that  is  said 
with  a sense  of  misgiving  lest  it  be 
misinterpreted.  They  should  read,  but 
it  must  be  discriminating  and  intelli- 
gent reading,  creative  reading,  in  short. 
“Facts  regarding  the  quality  of  chil- 
dren’s reading  suggest  that  we  have 
been  carried  too  far  in  our  reaction 
against  forcing  ‘improving’  reading 
upon  unwilling  minds,  or  rather  that 
the  admitted  evils  of  the  latter  pro- 
cedure are  replaced  by  evils  no  less 
serious  which  result  from  the  extreme 
policy  of  laissez  faire.  At  the  present 
time,  books  that  are  worthless  both 
from  the  literary  and  the  educational 
point  of  view  form  too  large  a part 
of  the  children’s  reading.  By  the 
worthless  book  is  meant  one  that 
leaves  the  child  with  nothing  gained 
in  inspiration,  information,  or  literary 
appreciation.  ’ ’ — Terman  and  Lima,  Chil- 
dren’s  Reading,  Journal  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  June,  1926. 

So  we  must  see  that  our  libraries 
are  filled  with  worth-while  books,  that 
there  is  satisfaction  there  for  all  in- 
terests, that  there  is  enough  varied 
material  that  we  can  lead  the  children 
from  one  interest  to  another.  We  must 
remember  that  if  ,a  book  does  not 
touch  the  imagination  or  fancy,  that 
if  it  does  not  challenge  curiosity,  it 
will  not  be  read.  Also  we  must  re- 
member that  our  own  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  must  be  genuine  enough 
and  vivid  enough  that  it  will  carry 
over  to  the  children.  The  literature 
that  we  enjoy  most  is  often  a gift  to 
us  from  some  one  else. 

If  a children ’s  librarian  could  be 
in  the  ideal  position  of  having  the  di- 
rection of  a child’s  reading  throughout 
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his  childhood  and  youth,  how  would  she 
develop  his  taste  for  literature,  how 
would  she  lead  him  from  one  interest 
to  another,  so  that  he  would  become 
well  rounded  in  his  reading? 

Somewhere  I have  seen  the  phrase, 

‘ ‘ the  highway  of  literature,  ’ ’ I can- 
not remember  now  how  the  idea  was 
carried  out,  but  I imagine  somewhat 
along  the  lines  that  I am  going  to 
attempt  to  carry  it.  Along  this  high- 
way of  literature  which  leads  the  child 
into  life  and  prepares  him  for  it,  he 
meets  a procession  of  people,  of  per- 
sonalities all  of  whom  stand  for  some- 
thing to  him.  When  he  is  not  much 
more  than  a baby,  in  the  nursery  tales 
he  comes  to  know  characters  that  are 
types.  From  them,  he  is  lead  to  the 
folk  tales,  the  beast  tales,  and  later,  to 
the  more  advanced  and  more  symboUe 
fairy  tale.  Still  the  persons  whom 
he  meets  are  for  the  most  part  types 
rather  than  individuals,  but  here  his 
education  is  advanced  one  step.  For, 
from  this  very  fact,  he  is  taught  a vital 
lesson,  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Be- 
cause a person  possesses  such  a charac- 
ter, he  will  act  in  such  a manner.  The 
results  of  evil  deeds  are  evil,  and  the 
results  of  good  deeds  are  good.  In 
these  folk  tales  he  sees  various  trades 
in  all  their  primitive  dignity  and 
■worth.  From  them  he  gains  one  of 
his  first  outlooks  upon  life,  and  fort- 
unately that  outlook  is  a joyful  one. 
It  shows  him  life  at  its  fullest,  com- 
plete and  whole,  not  in  distorted  sec- 
tions, or  in  deceptive  glimpses.  There 
is  always  a task  to  perform,  an  aim 
to  achieve,  there  is  honor  in  honest 
toil.  Courage,  faith  and  courtesy  are 
rewarded. 

Next  on  this  highway  of  literature, 
he  will  meet  the  kingly  in  character, 
the  heroic.  First  those  characters  in 
the  myths,  Odin  who  gave  an  eye  for 
wisdom,  Thor,  Baldur.  Then  the  he- 
roes of  the  epics,  than  whom  there  are 
none  greater,  Seigfried,  Beowulf,  Odys- 
seus, Rustem,  Cuchulain.  And  the 
later  group,  Arthur,  Lancelot,  Gala- 


had, Roland  and  Oliver,  all  who  worked 
to  bring  light  and  order  into  darkness 
and  chaos.  From  them  the  children 
learn  that  it  is  the  man  who  serves 
others  than  himself  who  lives. 

And  now  he  will  be  ready  to  meet 
all  those  who  in  fiction  or  real  life 
have  explored,  traveled,  voyaged. 

This  is  the  main  highway  of  his 
reading.  But  all  along  this  main  road 
are  fascinating  bypaths,  full  of  varied 
interests  and  possibilities,  into  which 
he  should  wander  as  he  progresses.  In 
the  first  place,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  road,  there  should  be 
poetry.  He  learned  to  love  rhythm 
in  his  nursery  rhymes.  This  love  for 
music  and  rhythm  should  be  cultivated 
in  him  by  every  possible  means,  by 
poetry  hours,  by  the  reading  of  occas- 
ional poems  in  story  hour,  by  the  link- 
ing up  of  poems  with  his  interest  and 
his  enthusiasms.  For  example,  every  boy 
goes  through  a period  when  he  is  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  building  of 
boats.  Not  only  can  he  be  lead, 
through  this  hobby,  to  the  reading  of 
books  dealing  with  the  history  and 
development  of  boats;  but  after  he 
has  read  such  a book,  give  him  Mase- 
field’s Cargoes,  his  Sea-fever,  Morton’s 
Old  Ships,  The  Coromandel  Fishers,  and 
countless  others. 

By  utilizing  these  interests  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  one  should  be  able 
to  lead  into  all  the  various  fields  of 
literature.  Suppose  the  child  shows  an 
interest  in  adventure,  as  all  normal 
children  do  at  one  time  or  another. 
Let  him  read  tales  of  the  early  ad- 
ventures and  explorers.  Then  take  him 
to  biographies  of  these  men.  When  he 
knows  about  Drake,  give  him  Noyes, 
The  Admiral’s  Ghost. 

Use  that  most  popular  hero  of  all, 
Robin  Hood.  He  and  his  times  should 
supply  many  an  interesting  hour  of 
reading.  The  children  will  perhaps 
want  to  know  more  about  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Give  them  histories. 
That  romantic  figure,  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  plays  an  interest  provoking 
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part  in  tlie  story.  Develop  that  ready-  worth  while  and  creative  books  in  our 
made  interest.  Give  the  eihld  a bi-  collection.  In  accomplishing  this,  va- 
ography  of  King  Kichard.  Introduce  rious  individual  methods  are  used,  and 
him  to  the  Crusades  through  the  same  it  is  of  some  of  these  that  I am  to  tell 
interest.  Give  him  Noyes’  poem  Sher-  today.  An  attractive  Children’s  Room, 
wood  Forest,  also  his  play,  Sherwood.  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  browsing 
Use  the  holidays,  Christmas,  Easter,  informally  prevails,  and  in  which  has 
to  introduce  him  to  some  of  the  lovely  been  placed  the  cream  of  children’s 
old  legends,  as  well  as  to  poetry.  literature  of  olden  times  and  of  today 
Take  advantage  of  the  course  which  in  gaily  illustrated  editions;  together 


the  children  are  studying  in  school, 
especially  of  the  content  courses.  For 
instance,  when  the  fourth  grade  is 
studying  Vikings,  show  them  how  the 
myths  of  the  Norsemen,  how  the  Ice- 
landic sagas  tell  them  important  things 
about  the  lives  and  eharactei’s  of  these 
people.  The  same  thing  may  be  done 
when  they  are  studying  the  American 
Indian,  or  the  Eskimo. 

Of  course,  all  along  the  way,  the 
child  will  have  been  reading  realistic 
tales,  and  incidentally,  here  is  one  more 
way  in  which  he  may  be  lead  to  further 
reading.  Miss  Alcott,  Mrs.  Richards, 
and  Miss  Hunt  among  others,  in  their 
books  mention  frequently  titles  of 
other  books  and  of  poems  and  do  it  in  a 
way  whicli  stimulates  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader.  Attractive  lists  of  such 
titles  may  be  made  for  distribution. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  requires  a 
great  deal  of  close  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  librarian  and  a great  deal 
of  personal  work.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp 
has  pointed  out  to  her  her  reward. 
He  says,  “To  bring  a boy  and  his  book 
together  is  to  make  a match  in  heaven. 
Aiid  to  cause  him  with  all  his  earthly 
goods  that  book  to  endow  is  to  leave 
him  living  intellectually  happy  ever 
after.’’  . 

Some  Individual  Methods  of  Interesting 
Children  in  Creative  Reading 

Katharine  H.  Rock,  Librarian, 
Greenville,  Penna. 

One  of  the  most  vital  and  satisfy- 
ing aspects  of  our  work  in  the  Chil- 
dren ’s  Rooms  of  our  libraries  is  that 
of  interesting  boys  and  girls  in  the 


with  a librarian  in  charge  who  has  not 
only  a full  knowledge  of  the  books  in 
her  children’s  collections  but  also  the 
enthusiasm  and  ability  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  these  books,  thereby  creating 
reading  tastes — these  two  factors  are 
so  essential  ;is  to  be  considered  “meth- 
ods’’ in  themselves.  So  may  we  also 
call  ;i  “method’’  the  work  we  do  in 
our  Children’s  Rooms  with  each  indi- 
vidual child,  finding  the  right  book  for 
the  right  child  time  after  time,  as  we 
do  our  best  to  shape  that  individual 
child’s  reading  destiny.  Good  “floor 
workers,’’  circulating  about  among 
tions  and  establishing  personal  contacts 
child  patrons  with  ailvice  and  sugges- 
between  boy  and  girl  readers  and  their 
“librarian  friends,’’  will  do  .Inuch 
more  good  than  any  dozen  practical 
methods. 

In  working  out  our  practical  meth- 
ods, some  difl'erences  are  found  in  the 
work  with  our  two  Children’s  Room 
groups,  the  younger  group  up  through 
the  sixth  grade  in  school,  and  the  teen- 
age, or  intermediate  group.  Smaller 
children  may  be  guided  more  readily, 
and  with  this  group  much  constructive 
work  for  the  future  may  be  done.  The 
librarian  here  has  the  opportunity  to 
help  parents  of  young  children  to  feel 
the  responsibility  of  shaping  reading 
habits  in  the  home.  This  may  be  done 
by  talks  at  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, by  the  distribution  of  helpful 
lists,  and  by  the  various  activities  of 
Children’s  Book  Week,  in  particular, 
a Library  Open  House  Night  for  par- 
ents where  graded  displays  of  the  best 
books,  lists,  and  personal  talks  will 
aid  materially. 
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Many  of  the  spectacular  devices  used 
to  interest  smaller  children  in  books, 
such  as  book  parties,  parades  and  guess- 
ing contests  prove  helpful  to  some 
degree.  Many  librarians,  however,  find 
results  only  temporary  and  hardly  com- 
pensating the  amount  of  detail  work 
involved  in  such  events.  More  effect- 
ive and  lasting  are  various  gold  and 
silver  star  devices,  rewards  for  read- 
ing certain  books,  which  interest  chil- 
dren in  worth  while  books  over  a long- 
er period  of  time. 

For  busy  librarians  two  simple  and 
most  effective  methods  of  introducing 
best  books  to  children  is  by  arranging 
such  books  by  grades  on  tables  or 
shelves,  plainly  numbered  with  grade, 
and  then  introducing  the  child  to  these 
books  by  means  of  attractive  posters 
with  graded  list  thereon,  displayed 
both  at  the  library  and  in  school  rooms. 
Posters  of  any  kind,  with  lists,  will 
attract  children.  Such  hours  and  poet- 
ry hours,  with  children  taking  part 
occasionally  for  variation,  and  with 
specific  books  mentioned  or  displayed 
during  the  hour,  are  effective  in  link- 
ing up  the  child  and  the  best  book. 

Heading  clubs  are  a popular  way  of 
guiding  reading  habits  and  building 
for  the  future.  Vacation  Reading 
Clubs,  where  reading  may  be  done 
merely  for  pleasure  or  where  diplomas 
or  certificates  are  awarded,  are  grow- 
ing in  number  annually  in  American 
libraries.  Travel  clubs,  conducted  in 
many  different  ways,  offer  many  chances 
for  a wide  range  of  book  contacts. 
Library  Clubs,  which  meet  at  the  li- 
brary and  are  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  school  rooms  who  report 
later  to  their  fellow  students  the  dis- 
cussions about  books,  etc.,  are  most  in- 
spiring. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
the  excellent  results  obtained  from  the 
use  of  displays  and  lists,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  “list  bookmarks.” 

Both  in  work  with  the  younger  group 
and  with  intermediates  the  children’s 


librarian  finds  many  opportunities  to 
cooperate  with  teachers.  Letters  to 
teachers  to  be  read  to  children  about 
books,  lists  of  books  for  supplementary 
reading  along  lines  being  studied,  ask- 
ing teachers  to  have  boys  and  girls 
write  brief  book  reviews  of  books  read 
which  are  attached  to  library  books 
and  prove  “oral  recommendations” 
for  those  books,  talks  to  children  in 
school  rooms  and  chapel,  lists  of  books 
printed  in  school  papers — these  are  but 
a few  of  the  methods  of  arousing  in- 
terest in  creative  reading,  through  the 
medium  of  work  with  schools. 

Children’s  Book  Week,  with  its 
displays,  programs  in  schools  and  lib- 
rary, book  plaj^s,  “ Earn-a-Book  ” cam- 
paigns, and  numerous  other  projects 

is  one  week  of  concentrated  effort  to 
bring  before  parent  and  child  the  mes- 
sage of  “best  books.” 

In  working  with  teen-age  boys 

and  girls,  we  must  emphasize  even  more 
strongly  the  need  for  individual  sug- 
gestion and  direction,  but  with  this 

group  also  we  must  guide  from  the 
side-lines  and  less  directly.  If  the 
intermediate  book  collection  is  a part 
of  the  juvenile  department,  we  must 
guide  by  exhibits  of  ‘ ‘ Good  books  for 
older  boys  and  girls”;  We  must  not 
forbid  the  use  of  the  adult  book  col- 
lection, but  delay  its  use  as  long  as 
possible.  For  this  reason,  if  our  in- 
termediate collection  is  part  of  the 
adult  room,  we  must  resort  to  special 
exhibits  again  for  this  group  of  read- 
ers, and  stress  even  more  our  floor  work 
among  them.  Ideally,  teen-age  books 
are  housed  in  a separate  intermediate 
department,  the  model  of  which  is  the 
Stevenson  Room  at  the  Main  Library 
in  Cleveland.  Teen-age  boys  and  girls, 
both  in  and  out  of  school,  find  here 
the  choicest  titles  for  recreational  read- 
ing, together  with  an  atmosphere  fav- 
orable for  inspiring  a love  of  the  best. 
Although  the  Stevenson  Room  is  only 
an  experiment,  it  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation to  some  extent  wherever  possible. 
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With  this  teen-age  group,  reading  clubs 
are  of  particular  worth  in  shaping 
reading  tastes;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
methods  described  above  may  well  be 
applied  in  varying  form  to  work  with 
this  group. 

No  matter  how  complete  our  list  of 
practical  methods  may  be,  nor  how 
much  time  and  energy  we  may  put  into 
the  execution  of  such  methods,  we  will 
fail  indeed  to  inspire  in  our  young 
patrons  this  love  for  creative,  inspir- 
ing literature  which  is  our  goal,  un- 
less we  put  into  this  work  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  of  children’s  books, 
of  child  nature,  and  of  our  enthus- 
iasm. 


Recent  Significant  Books 

by 

Elva  L.  Bascom, 

Carnegie  Library  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

A limited  and  very  uneven  selec- 
tion from  the  large  number  of  books 
of  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  In 
the  case  of  popular  novelists,  inform- 
ation rather  than  recommendation  was 
the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  several 
recent  titles. 

Biography  : Public  Men 

American 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Beveridge,  A.  J. 

Page,  Walter  Hines.  Hendrick,  Bur- 
ton J.:  The  training  of  an  Amer- 
ican. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore:  Diaries  of  boy- 
hood and  youth. 

Hearst,  William  Randolph.  Winkler, 

J.  K. 

White,  William  Allen:  Masks  in  a 
pageant. 

Jackson,  Andrew.  Nicholson,  Mere 
dith:  The  cavalier  of  Tennessee. 
English 

Oxford  & Asquith,  1st  Earl  of.  Mem- 
ories and  reflections. 

Disraeli.  Maurois,  Andre 

Guedalla,  Philip:  Bonnet  and  shawl. 

Lawrence,  T.  E.  Graves,  Robert:  Law 
rence  and  the  Arabian  Adventure. 


Bussian 

Lenin.  Marcu,  Valeriu. 

Authors 

Goethe.  Ludwig,  Emil. 

Dostoievsky.  Meier-Graefe,  Julius 

Villon,  Frangois.  Lewis,  D.  B.  Wynd- 
ham. — • 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Chesterton, 

G.  K. 

Brontes.  Dimnet,  Ernest : Bronte 

sisters.  Wilson,  Romer:  Life  and 
private  history  of  Emily  Bronte. 

Conrad  Joseph.  Garnet,  Richard:  Let- 
ters from  Joseph  Conrad. 

Ellis,  Havelock.  Peterson,  Houston. 

Artists 

Leonardo  the  Florentine.  Taylor, 
Rachel  Annand. 

Entertainers 

Houdini,  Harry.  Kellock,  Harold. 

Lauder,  Harry:  Roamin’  in  the 

gloamin  ’. 

History,  Description,  Travel 

Keyserling  H.  A.,  count : Europe. 

Lichnowsky,  prince:  Heading  for 

the  abyss. 

Monroe,  Paul:  China,  a nation  in 
evolution. 

Hobart,  Alice  Tisdale:  Within  the 
walls  of  Nanking. 

Bell,  Gertrude:  Persian  pictures. 

Freeman,  Lewis  R.:  The  nearing 
North. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph:  Quiet  cities. 

Trotsky,  Leon:  Real  situation  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Newman:  Seeing  Russia. 

Saxon,  Lyle:  Father  Mississippi. 

Beebe,  William:  Beneath  tropic  seas. 

Literature  : History.  Criticism 

Cruse,  Amy:  English  literature 

through  the  ages. 

Foerster,  Norman:  American  criti- 
cism. 

Poetry 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent:  John  Brown’s 
body. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent:  Buck  in 
the  snow. 

Leonard,  William  E.:  A son  of  earth. 

Untermeyer,  Louis:  Burning  bush. 
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Wylie  Elinor;  Trivial  breath. 

Monro,  Harold : The  earth  for  sale. 

Yeats,  William  Butler:  The  tower. 

Teasdale,  Sara,  comp.;  Answering 
voice. 

Drama 

Bennett,  Arnold:  Mr.  Prohack. 

Kaufman,  G.  S.  & Berber,  Edna: 
Royal  family. 

O’Neill,  Eugene:  Strange  interlude. 

Johnson,  Ben:  Volpone;  adapted  by 
Stefan  Zweig. 

Essays 

■Kipling,  Rudyard:  Book  of  words. 

Burt,  Struthers:  The  other  side. 

Davis,  Elmer:  Show  window. 

Gibbs,  Philip:  The  day  after  tomor- 
row. 

Warner,  F.  L.:  Unintentional  charm 
of  men. 

Art 

Duffus,  R.  L. : American  Renaissance. 

Jackman,  Rilla  Evelyn:  American 
arts. 

Edgell,  George  Harold:  American 
architecture  of  today. 

Philosophy,  Ethics,  Religion. 

Beck,  Mrs.  Lily  Adams:  Story  of 
Oriental  philosophy. 

Gilbreth,  Mrs.  Lillian  Evelyn;  Liv- 
ing with  our  children. 

Seabury,  David:  Growing  into  life. 

Neumann,  Henry:  Modern  youth  and 
marriage. 

Ludwig,  Emil:  The  Son  of  Man. 

Buck,  Oscar  M. : Our  Asiatic  Christ. 

Browne,  Lewis:  The  graphic  Bible. 

Social  Sciences 

Shaw,  George  Bernard:  Intelligent 

woman’s  guide  to  socialism  and 
capitalism. 

Wells,  H.  G.;  The  open  conspiracy. 

Norton,  Henry  Kittredge:  Back  of 
war. 

Woodward,  Kathleen:  dipping  street. 

Education 

Lippmann,  Walter:  American  inquis- 
itors. 


Razonov,  Mikhail  G.:  Diary  of  a 
communist  schoolboy. 

Sherman,  Stuart:  Shaping  men  and 
women. 

Science 

Mason,  Frances:  Creation  by  evol- 
ution. 

Kruif,  Paul  de:  Hunger  fighters. 
Aviation 

Byrd,  Richard:  Skyward. 
Chamberlain,  Clarence:  Record 
flights. 

Earhart,  Amelia:  20  hours,  40  min- 
utes; our  flight  in  the  Friendship. 
Koehl,  Fitsmaurice,  & Van  Huene- 
feld.  Tliree  musketeers  of  the  air. 
Wilkins,  George  Hubert:  Flying  the 
Artie. 

Fiction 

American 

Boyd:  Shadow  of  the  long  knives. 
Bradford:  01’  man  Adam  and  his 
chillun. 

Bromfield:  Strange  case  of  Miss 

Annie  Spragg. 

Byrne:  Destiny  Bay. 

Chapman:  Happy  mountain. 

Davis,  Elmer:  Giant  killer. 

Forbes:  Mirror  for  witches. 

Glaspell:  Brook  Evans. 

Lewisohn:  Island  within. 

Nathan:  Bishop’s  wife. 

Parrish:  All  kneeling. 

Untermeyer:  Moses. 

Weaver:  Her  knight  comes  riding. 
Wharton:  The  children. 

Willsie : With  malice  toward  none. 

Wilson:  Daughters  of  India. 

English 

Deeping;  Old  Pybus. 

Galsworthy;  Swan  song. 

Gibbs,  Philip:  Age  of  reason. 
Jameson:  Farwell  to  youth. 

Millin:  The  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Snaith:  Surrender. 

Thompson;  Battle  of  the  horizons. 
French 

Bedel:  Jerome. 

Green,  Julien:  Closed  garden. 

Salten;  Bambi. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION— 

THE  LIBRARY’S  OPPORTUNITY 


by 

I)R.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Director 
Cleveland  College 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(Dr.  Ellis  used  the  following  outline 
in  developing  his  suliject.  His  address 
w'as  so  fine  it  is  too  had  it  cannot  he 
given  in  full.  He  spoke  of  the  agility 
of  the  adult  to  learn,  his  need  of  con- 
tinual study  to  keep  pace  with  the 
world’s  progress  of  today,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  this  study.) 

1.  Psychological  foundation. 

a.  The  work  of  Thorndyke  who  con- 
ducted a series  of  experiments  to 
test  the  ability  of  the  adult  to 
learn.  Reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  shorthand  were  the 
subjects  chosen.  His  conclusions 
were  that  the  adult  learned  more 
quickly  than  children  do. 

b.  The  studies  of  Emminghause, 
Jones  and  others  show  we  begin 
to  forget  anything  the  minute 
we  learn  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
wasteful  to  attempt  to  learn  any- 
thing very  long  before  we  are 
going  to  use  it. 

c.  All  modern  psychological  investi- 
gation since  the  days  of  Herbert 
shows  that  our  past  exiierienee  .3. 
furnishes  the  background  in  the 
light  of  which  we  interpret  all  new 
stinuili.  The  child,  having  very 
slight  ex])eriencc,  has,  therefore, 
very  limited  ability  to  put  mean- 
ing into  any  new  thing  pre.sented 

to  him.  lie  can  do  little  more  than 
memorize,  whereas,  adults  are  in 
a |)osition  to  critically  judge  and 
evaluate,  and  also  to  ai)])ly  to  life 
and  j)enetrate  the  significance  of 
new  ideas. 

d.  Adults  learn  most  rapidly  from  2.o 
to  4.5  years  of  age.  Their  ability 
to  learn  decreases  after  45,  though 
there  are  marked  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  They  learn  more  rapid- 


ly from  20  to  25  than  from  15 
to  20,  and  more  rapidly  from  15 
to  20  than  before  15  years  of  age. 
e.  All  of  the  above  show  that  adult 
life  is  preeminently  the  time  when 
we  can  most  profitably  continue 
our  education,  rather  than  stop  it. 
The  highest  types  of  mental  ac- 
tivity— the  ability  to  create,  to 
organize  facts,  to  work  construc- 
tively comes  after  a long  experi- 
ence in  life. 

2.  Economic  foundation. 

a.  The  need  of  adult  education  to 
meet  the  complexity  of  modern 
life. 

b.  There  must  be  a knowledge  of 
business  methods  to  meet  the  new 
and  ever  shifting  trend  in  business. 

c.  Industry  is  constantly  changing. 
The  piano  industry  was  spoiled 
first  by  the  victrola,  then,  it  in 
turn,  by  the  radio;  short  hair 
ruined  the  hair-pin  makers;  the 
textile  industries  were  hard  hit  by 
the  changes  in  women’s  fashions 
in  dress. 

d.  New  industries  are  always  devel- 
oping. 25%  of  labor  is  employed 
in  industries  under  20  years  old — 
the  movies,  automobiles,  aero- 
planes, radio,  rayon  silk. 

e.  Adults  must  constantly  study  to 
meet  these  changes  in  industry. 

Civic  and  Social  duties. 

a.  Both  have  increased  in  number 
and  become  much  more  compli- 
cated. As  examples;  the  com- 
munity obligations,  as,  participa- 
tion in  the  Red  Cross  activities 
and  the  citizenship  obligation  of 
voting. 

b.  Preparation  for  leisure. 

1.  How  it  is  being  used. 

2.  Education  to  use  it. 

3.  Number  of  night  schools  and 
such  agencies. 

4.  Hunger  and  need  for  further 
education. 

5.  The  experiment  of  the  Cleve- 
land College,  which  is  only  a 
few  years  old  and  has  4,000 
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enrolled,  100  of  whom  are 
over  50  years  old,  15  are  over 
70  years  old. 

■4.  Cultural  and  vocational  education 
is  a life  long  process.  The  school 
starts  one ’s  education,  the  library 
continues  it. 

a.  A major  objective  in  school  is  to 
stimulate  the  desire  to  continue 
study.  In  fact,  the  chief  failure 
of  school  and  college  training  con- 
sists in  not  stimulating  the  stu- 
dents to  continue  studying  on 
through  life.  If  schooling  fails  to 
do  this,  it  is  a failure,  no  matter 
what  else  it  has  done. 

b.  This  being  true,  the  library  and 
the  librarian  are  really  the  final 
educators.  The  chief  function  of 
the  school  is  to  prepare  intelligent 
users  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and 
intelligent  critics  of  actual  life. 
The  cooperation  between  the  school, 
the  college,  and  the  library  has 
been  nothing  like  close  enough  and 
the  fault  is  largely  that  of  the 
school  and  the  college.  A plan 
should  be  worked  out  by  which  each 
high  school  and  college  course 
should  have  as  one  of  its  definite 
objectives  the  introduction  of  the 
student  to  the  possible  continua- 
tion of  study  after  finishing  the 
course,  through  means  provided 
by  a public  library. 

c.  Efforts  to  get  an  education  if 
there  is  no  directing  influence  and 
no  source  for  study,  results  in  a 
hodge-podge;  a rushing  around 
from  one  lecture  to  another,  a 
turning  of  the  radio  dial  from  a 
bit  of  music  to  a few  minutes  of 
this,  that  or  the  other  item  on  the 
radio  programs.  The  result  is 
mental  indigestion. 

d.  Libraries  have  done  three  things 
to  give  orderly  study. 

1.  “Beading  with  a purpose’’ 
courses  published  by  the  A. 
L.  A. 

2.  Lists  of  books  on  special  sub- 
jects of  local  interest. 


3.  Reader’s  advisers  connected 
with  the  larger  libraries. 

4.  They  might  advantageously 
addj — 

A.  Lists  on  courses  given  by 
schools  and  colleges — a 
sort  of  follow-up  list  for 
the  students  interested. 

B.  Facilities  so  that  educa- 
tional extension  agencies 
might  work  more  satisfac- 
torily through  libraries — 
as  books  needed  for  cours- 
es and  a room  for  study. 


COUNTY  AND  LIBRARY 
EXTENSION  WORK 
Centre  County 

The  Comrnitte'e  working  for  a vote 
on  a County  library  has  secured  leaders 
in  all  parts  of  the  county,  carried  on 
newspaper  publicity,  had  an  exhibit  at 
the  Grange  Fair  and  at  the  Teachers 
Institute,  and  been  generally  busy  get- 
ting people  interested  in  the  idea.  The 
Country  Commissioners  have  been  fine  in 
their  attitude  by  putting  it  on  the 
ballot  without  a petition  and  giving 
the  question  a favorable  place  on  the 
ballot.  The  result  of  the  vote  was 
against  the  project. 

Centre  Hall  Conference 

An  unusual  opportunity  came  to  the 
Extension  Division  this  year  in  the 
form  of  a request  from  the  Grange 
Headquarters  for  a speaker  to  meet 
with  the  Pamona  Grange  Lecturers  and 
discuss  the  ‘ ‘ Value  of  the  County  Li- 
brary as  an  educational  medium.  ’ ’ 

The  Leadership  Conference  was  held 
in  Centre  Hall  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Howard  G.  Eisaman,  State  Lecturer 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Grange. 

Not  only  did  it  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity we  have  long  wanted,  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  Grange  in  our  pro- 
ject of  County  Libraries,  but  it  also 
gave  us  the  privilege  of  meeting  these 
men  and  women  who  are  so  earnestly 
and  enthusiastically  working  for  a bet- 
ter, broader,  finer  life  for  the  farmers 
of  the  State. 
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That  the  County  Library  is  a most 
valuable  institution  in  any  section  where 
it  has  been  adequately  supported  goes 
without  saying.  It  has  been  weU  tried 
and  tested.  The  great  need  now  is  for 
the  results  of  these  tests  and  trials  to 
be  so  impressed  upon  those  without  li- 
brary service  that  they  will  join  in  the 
movement  to  promote  these  libraries  in 
every  county  in  the  state. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Grange  that  they  will  do  this  as 
far  as  possible,  and  we  count  them  very 
valuable  allies  to  our  cause. 

Centre  Hall  Fair 

An  exhibit  by  the  State  Library — 
Library  Extension  Division,  was  held 
for  the  Grangers’  week  at  Centre  Hall. 
It  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
talk  county  library.  Little  or  no  op- 
position was  expressed  but  a great  deal 
of  interest  was  shown  in  the  project, 
especially  by  the  rural  school  teachers 
and  parents  with  children  in  school. 
Chester  County 

A conference  with  the  Chester  County 
P.— T.  A.,  the  State  Library— Library 
Extension  Division,  the  National  Com- 
munity Association  and  a few  inter- 
ested people  was  held  on  September  27 
to  consider  the  question  of  a county 
library. 

Erie  County 

The  question  of  a county  library  was 
presented  before  the  County  Federation 
meeting  in  Erie  on  September  28.  The 
Federation  has  been  planning  for  active 
work,  to  begin  during  the  winter.  Miss 
True  is  chairman  of  the  present  com- 
mittee. 

Fayette  County 

The  county  library  plan  was  present- 
ed to  the  County  Federation  meeting  on 
October  19,  in  Brownsville. 

McKean  County 

The  Pamona  Grange  meeting  at  Cory- 
ville  on  October  on  October  10  consid- 
ered the  question  of  a county  library. 
A speaker  from  the  State  Library — 
Library  Extension  Division  was  present 
and  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  was  there  with  a sample  travel- 


ing library  box  of  books  from  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Bradford. 

State  Library  Book  Truck 

The  State  Library  has  secured  a book 
truck  to  help  demonstrate  how  a county 
library  w'orks  and  what  this  service 
will  mean.  The  truck  should  be  a great 
help  in  getting  the  idea  across.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  P.  L.  A.  meeting  in 
Uniontown  on  its  first  trip,  was  sent  to 
Pottstown  for  a day  to  help  in  the 
campaign  for  a tax  levy,  and  then  went 
to  Centre  County  for  the  campaign 
there.  Before  election  day,  it  will  go  to 
practically  all  of  the  places  voting  on 
the  question. 

The  Chevrolet  book  truck  is  very 
attractive,  painted  in  colonial  blue  and 
buff  with  the  Pennsylvania  state  shield 
on  each  side,  in  colors,  and  the  name  of 
the  State  Library  and  the  Extension 
Division  across  the  back  and  on  each 
side.  The  body  has  been  especially  de- 
signed— modeled  on  one  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
plans. 

State  Federation  of  Penna.  Women 

The  State  Federation  has  proven  its 
interest  in  county  library  development 
by  making  an  appropriation  to  finance 
a librarian-field  worker  to  put  the  pro- 
ject squarely  up  to  the  federated  clubs 
of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rockwell  Godcharles  of 
Milton,  who  is  already  known  to  many 
club  women,  as  well  librarians,  has 
taken  up  the  work. 

Altogether,  this  action  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  the  securing  of  Mrs.  God- 
eharles  for  the  work  is  most  encourag- 
ing for  all  of  those  interested  in  county 
libraries.  A.  A.  M. 


NEW  LIBRARY  MOVEMENTS 
Swart  hmore 

News  from  Swarthmore  tells  us  that 
a committee  has  been  formed  and  meet- 
ings held  to  enlist  the  interests  of  the 
town  in  a public  library.  Mrs.  Jesse 
Holmes  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  plans  are  being  pushed  forward. 
Swarthmore  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
public  library  soon. 
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York 

A citizen’s  committee  is  working 
with  the  Martin  Library  Board  to  bring 
the  question  of  voting  upon  a % mill 
tax  for  support  of  a public  library. 
The  Martin  gift  has  been  increasing 
until  now  there  is  enough  to  purchase 
a site  in  a good  locality  and  to  erect 
a splendid  library  building,  but  there 
will  not  be  enough  to  maintain  it. 

E.  L.  M. 

NEW  LIBRARIES  OPENED 
Cambridge  Springs 

The  new  library  has  been  opened  with 
Miss  Margaret  Hinkley  in  charge.  It  is 
housed  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  shelving 
and  other  furniture,  as  well  as  a large 
part  of  the  books,  have  been  gifts  of  the 
town  people.  Much  interest  has  been 
shown  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
this  library  will  answer  a long  felt  want. 
Lansdale 

The  library  was  formally  opened  Aug- 
ust 25  in  a room  in  the  town  hall,  with 
1500  volumes  on  the  shelves.  The  work 
is  carried  on  by  volunteer  workers  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Grace  Swartley. 
Last  accounts  give  the  number  of  bor- 
rowers as  400. 

New  Kensington — Arnold — Parnassus 

The  Tri-Borough  Free  Public  Library 
was  opened  on  September  10.  Lillian 
A.  Sutherland  is  librarian.  The  library 
is  housed  in  the  American  Legion  hut. 
Uniontown 

The  new  public  library  was  formally 
dedicated  on  Octooer  15,  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association.  Governor  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Godeharles  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, which,  because  of  its  size,  was  held 
in  a church  across  the  street  from  the 
library.  While  the  library  was  dedi- 
cated at  this  time,  it  will  not  be  ready 
for  use  until  the  first  of  the  year.  Miss 
Ocie  Anderson  who  was  engaged  as 
librarian  took  up  her  duties  the  first 
of  October.  The  library  building  which 
was  built  for  a church  has  been  re- 
modeled and  is  most  attractive. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  new 
venture  which  promises  to  be  a great 
success.  E.  L.  M. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 
Bala-Cynwyd 

The  Bala-Cynwyd  Library  with  a 
larger  appropriation  has  been  enabled 
to  extend  its  activities  and  increase  its 
service  to  the  community.  Mrs.  Anna 
Cary  How,  a graduate  of  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, has  been  engaged  as  librarian, 
with  Miss  Mary  Sieber  as  assistant. 
The  library  is  now  open  daily  from  2 
to  6 and  the  evening  hours  are  7 to  9, 
except  Saturday.  Winter  plans  include 
the  starting  of  a picture  collection  and 
further  cataloging  and  indexing. 

Brownsville 

The  Public  Library  celebrated  its  first 
birthday  on  September  1.  During  the 
year  the  book  collection  had  grown 
to  4800  volumes,  2550  borrowers  had 
registered,  50,450  books  had  circulated. 
The  reference  room  attendance  had  av- 
eraged 500  persons  and  the  story  hour 
180  children. 

The  book  turn-over  was  16.8  per  book 
(taking  3000  volumes  as  an  average  for 
the  year)  and  the  per  capita  circulation 
was  about  5.5.  The  library  served  three 
boroughs  and  three  townships,  so  the 
exact  population  could  not  be  found. 

This  library  experience  is  another 
proof  of  the  need  there  exists  for  li- 
braries and  library  service;  for  the 
latter  was  of  an  especially  high  quality 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Shutterly 
and  aided  so  materially  by  Mr.  Snow- 
don’s steadfast  interest. 

Chambersburg 

Helen  I.  Borneman  is  the  new  libra- 
rian in  the  Stewart  Memorial  Library, 
Wilson  College. 

Gettysburg 

The  new  library  for  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege will  be  started  in  October.  This  is 
the  gift  of  the  Rev.  D.  H.  H.  Weber 
as  a memorial  to  his  wife,  and  will  be 
called  the  Emma  Weber  Library. 

The  library  will  have  a capacity  of 
85,000  volumes  and  its  reading  room 
will  seat  300.  It  will  be  constructed 
on  the  same  architectural  design  as 
other  Gettysburg  College  buildings. 
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Glenside 

The  report  of  the  first  three  months 
the  Public  Library  was  opened  proves 
again  the  demand  there  is  for  books 
and  library  service.  With  1874  volumes 
in  the  library,  volunteer  librarians  who 
kept  the  library  open  two  afternoons 
and  evening  per  week,  there  were  666 
borrowers  registered  and  5001  books 
circulated.  The  library  was  opened  in 
June. 

Harrisburg 

The  Public  Library  was  closed  for 
three  days  in  August  for  general  clean- 
ing of  the  walls  and  books.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  June-July- August  circulation 
equaled  the  January-February-March 
record. 

Kane 

Margaret  Dodds  has  been  made  li- 
brarian, AUda  Gardner  having  resigned 
so  as  to  be  located  nearer  her  home  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Lansford 

Mr.  Eeuben  Kutler,  a director  of  the 
Lansford  Public  Library,  has  given  the 
library  one  hundred  dollars  for  books. 
The  list  purchased  includes  books  for 
adults  and  children. 

Latrobe 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Public 
Library  records  6,650  volumes,  and  a 
circulation  of  73,648.  The  book  turn- 
over was  more  than  12%  as  there  were 
only  2,708  volumes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  circulation  was  7.8 
per  capita. 

Lewisburg 

Tlie  Himmelwright  Library  has  re- 
ceived a gift  of  $300  to  start  and  $1,000 
to  maintain  an  alcove  of  Pennsylvani- 
ana  from  ilrs.  Evelyn  Grundy  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Grundy. 

Milton 

The  question  of  a library  tax  is  to 
be  voted  upon  in  November.  The  Li- 
brary Board  is  asking  two  mills.  (De- 
feated— Ed.) 


Newtown 

Minani  L.  Vandergrift  is  the  new 
librarian  in  Newtown.  William  E.  Mar- 
tindale  had  been  librarian  for  many 
years  until  his  death  in  May. 

North  East 

The  McCord  Library  received  two  be- 
quests recently:  $1,000  from  George 

Pierce  and  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Almeda 
Loomis. 

N orthumberland 

The  Priestly-Porsythe  Library  was 
closed  for  six  weeks  for  remodeling,  to 
gain  space  for  the  library’s  growth. 
New  shelving  has  replaced  the  old  and 
tlie  interior  has  been  re-decorated. 

Pottstown 

The  question  of  securing  a special 
library  tax  of  % mill  will  be  voted 
upon  at  the  general  election  November 
6.  Tliis  will  be  used  for  library  main- 
tenance. (Defeated — Ed.) 

Reading 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Keator  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ubrarianship  of  the 
Reading  Public  Library  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Ayer  who  left  last  June  to  return 
to  Richmond.  Mr.  Keator  comes  to 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Selins  grove 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Dodson  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  new  library  at 
Susquehanna  University.  She  had  been 
reference  librarian  in  the  James  V. 
Brown  Library,  Williamsport. 

SpringviUe 

Miss  Miriam  Lathrop  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Catalog  Department  of 
the  Rutgers  Library,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

Towanda 

The  question  of  a tax  levy  of  2 mills 
will  be  voted  upon  at  the  November 
election.  (Carried — Ed.) 

Troy 

The  Troy  Free  Library  was  given  a 
benefit  when  the  Delight  Makers,  the 
Davenport  Family  of  Canton,  gave  three 
plays  on  August  30. 
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Wellsville 

The  Woman’s  Club,  working  with  the 
schools,  is  re-organizing  the  Young  Pub- 
lic Library  and  will  again  open  it  for 
use.  Mr.  William  J.  Eose  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  of  some  600  vol- 
umes of  very  usable  books. 

West  Chester 

The  West  Chester  Library  will  try 
out  tho  experiment  of  Sunday  opening 
this  fall.  The  library  will  be  open  from 
2 to  5 every  Sunday  for  readers  who 
may  enjoy  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the 
reading  room,  with  its  well  stocked 
shelves  of  magazines  and  books.  The 
new  window  given  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  General  Edward  E.  Wood  adds 
much  to  the  charm  of  the  room.  The 
children’s  room  is  closed  for  some  time 
for  revision  and  renovation  and  will  be 
reopened  for  the  children’s  book  week, 
with  appropriate  exercises. 

E.  L.  M. 


Every  Public  Library  should  be  re- 
ceiving, free  of  charge,  the  very  useful 
WeeTcly  List  of  Selected  United  States 
Government  Publications.  If  your  li- 
brary is  not  receiving  it,  the  matter 
may  be  rectified  by  a card  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington, 


NOTICES 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  has  deposited  in  the  State  Li- 
brary— Library  Extension  Division,  a 
copy  of  their  SandbooTc,  1928,  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bird  annual  meeting, 
Cleveland,  April  30 — May  5,  1928.  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  National  Board 
to  make  sure  these  books  might  be 
borrowed  by  any  P. — T.  A.  member. 

Any  errors  made  in  the  tables  of 
statistics  given  in  the  July  Library 
Notes  will  be  corrected,  if  the  correct 
date  is  sent  in. 

Erie  Public  Library  has  98,796  vol- 
umes instead  of  48,796  as  given. 

Somehow,  the  edition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  notes  for  July,  1928  was 
exhausted  by  the  mailing  list.  The 
plates  had  been  destroyed  before  the 
fact  was  discovered.  So,  in  order  to 
have  any  reserve  in  the  Library  Exten- 
sion Division  ofdee,  the  libraries  are 
asked  to  collect  any  unused  copies  from 
trustees  and  return  them  to  the  Library 
Extension  Division. 
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